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throwing him ; they were concerned solely with maintaining
their own independent principalities completely under their
own control. The situation in the south and south-west
remained unaltered. The dukes of Aquitaine continued
their work of centralisation. William VIII (1058-86)
acquired Gascony and also took the opportunity of civil war
in Anjou to recover possession of Saintonge; at the end of
the century his son William IX, a cultured libertine, came
into prominence by his spoliation of ecclesiastical property,
which brought him into conflict with the Pope until he went
on crusade in 1100. The counts of Toulouse retained posses-
sion of Languedoc, but their power had dwindled and they
were only masters in name. In the eastern portion of the
kingdom, the political insignificance of the dukes of Burgundy
continued, and the county of Champagne, still united with
Blois until count Theobald's death in 1089,1 had a similarly
obscure and uneventful history.

Normandy         In the north and north-west, the situation was entirely

different. Great changes took place in the relative positions
of the leading powers ; in particular, the duke of Normandy
by his conquest of England held a dominating position, and
was far more powerful than his suzerain. In his duchy alone
William was stronger than Philip was in the royal domain.
His barons were obliged to render their fixed quota of military
service, and they were not allowed to build castles without
the duke's permission. Over the archbishop of Rouen, and
his six suffragans the ducal control was absolute ; they were
his nominees (the archbishop of Rouen had often been a
member of the ducal family), and they were supervised by
the vicomtes, who represented ducal authority in the local
government. In spite of this, his perfectly sincere zeal for
Church reform brought him into high repute at the papal
court, which at the same time was inflicting constant humilia-
tions upon Philip. His marriage with Matilda, daughter of
Baldwin V of Flanders, assured him of the friendly attitude
of his powerful eastern neighbour during his conquest of
England. Anjou, his hereditary enemy, was weakened by
internal discord, and he took advantage of it to seize the

1 Champagne went to his eldest son, Odo, who was succeeded a few years
later by the second son, Hugh; Blois went to the third son, Stephen, who
married William the Conqueror's daughter, Adela.